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Abstract 


For  almost  half  a  century,  Columbia  has  been  engaged  in  a  relentless  battle  against  a  well- 
organized  leftist  guerilla  group  known  as  Fuerzas  Armadas  Revolucionarias  de  Colombia 
-  Ejercito  del  Pueblo  (FARC  for  short).  This  heavily-armed  organization  -  originally 
ereated  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  eountry’s  forgotten  poor  -  has  several  goals.  Among 
them  are  to  overthrow  the  Colombian  government,  ereate  a  new  state  founded  on  Marxist- 
Leninist  principles,  liberate  the  country  from  the  ruling-class  elites,  and  defeat  the  lawless 
national  military.  One  of  the  United  States’  staunehest  allies,  Colombia  is  a  dichotomy  of 
sorts.  Not  only  is  it  one  of  our  key  military  and  trading  partners  in  Latin  America,  it  is  also 
one  of  the  world’s  leading  producers  of  cocaine  (third  behind  Peru  and  Bolivia).  The 
revenue  generated  from  this  illicit  drug  trade  is  what  sustains  the  FARC  -  undoubtedly  the 
primary  national  security  threat  to  Colombia  as  well  as  a  key  antagonist  in  America’s 
ongoing  war  on  drugs.  It  is  therefore  in  our  national  interest  to  help  Colombia  resolve  its 
internal  struggle,  and  understanding  the  FARC  and  the  role  it  plays  in  the  region  is  an 
essential  part  of  that  effort. 

Over  the  deeades,  two  main  bodies  of  thought  have  emerged  regarding  the  FARC.  The 
first  views  the  organization  as  one  that  began  with  a  revolutionary  eause  but  degraded  into 
a  violent  eriminal  network  of  narco-traffiekers  and  rent-seeking  profiteers.  This  group 
rejects  the  notion  of  a  peace  settlement  and  believes  the  only  way  to  deal  with  the  FARC  is 
with  a  heavy-handed  approach  similar  to  the  one  implemented  by  President  Alvaro  Uribe 
from  2002  to  2010.  Meanwhile,  the  other  camp  sees  the  FARC  as  a  well-organized 
insurgeney  fueled  by  an  ideology  possessing  legitimate  economic,  social,  and  political 
elements.  As  such,  they  advocate  diplomaey  and  formal  peaee  negotiations  like  those 
attempted  in  the  early  2000 ’s  under  President  Andres  Pastrana  and  again  by  Colombia’s 
eurrent  president,  Juan  Manuel  Santos. 

There  is  no  debating  the  fact  that  the  FARC  began  as  a  small,  politically-motivated 
insurgeney  that  evolved  into  a  very  large  and  complex  guerilla  organization.  Where  the 
debate  comes  into  play  for  the  two  competing  interpretations  is  whether  the  FARC  remains 
at  its  core  a  revolutionary  movement.  This  author  eontends  -  based  on  extensive  review  of 
poliey  and  literature  on  the  matter  -  that  the  FARC  is  indeed  a  legitimate  insurgency  with 
deep  roots  in  soeiety.  It  is  therefore  argued  that  the  seeond  camp’s  viewpoint  is  a  more 
aeeurate  assessment  of  the  situation. 

Defeating  the  FARC  onee  and  for  all  will  not  be  easy.  As  this  paper  reveals,  the  FARC  is 
mueh  more  than  a  band  of  nareo-terrorists  and  rent-seeking  profiteers.  Consequently, 
treating  it  as  just  another  eriminal  organization  is  a  mistake  . . .  this  has  been  done  before 
and  has  failed  to  achieve  positive  results.  The  Santos  administration  seems  to  reeognize 
this  fact  and  its  multi-faceted  approach  to  combating  the  FARC  (negotiating  peace  while 
keeping  its  military  options  open)  appears  to  be  working  and  must  be  continued.  It  is 
therefore  in  Ameriea’s  national  interest  to  see  that  the  FARC  is  treated  as  a  legitimate 
insurgeney  and  not  just  a  criminal  entity. 


Colombia’s  FARC  -  More  Than  Just  Opportunistic  Criminals 

For  almost  half  a  century,  Columbia  has  been  engaged  in  a  relentless  battle  against  a 
well-organized  leftist  guerilla  group  known  as  the  Fuerzas  Armadas  Revolucionarias  de 
Colombia  -  Ejercito  del  Pueblo  (FARC  for  short).  This  heavily-armed  organization  -  originally 
ereated  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  eountry’s  forgotten  poor  -  has  several  goals.  Among  them  are 
to  overthrow  the  Colombian  government,  create  a  new  state  founded  on  Marxist-Leninist 
principles,  liberate  the  country  from  the  ruling-class  elites,  and  defeat  the  lawless  national 
military.'  One  of  the  United  States’  staunchest  allies,  Colombia  is  a  diehotomy  of  sorts.  Not 
only  is  it  one  of  our  key  military  and  trading  partners  in  Latin  America,  it  is  also  one  of  the 
world’s  leading  produeers  of  eoeaine.  The  revenue  generated  from  this  illicit  drug  trade  is  what 
sustains  the  FARC  -  undoubtedly  the  primary  national  seeurity  threat  to  Colombia  as  well  as  a 
key  antagonist  in  Ameriea’s  ongoing  war  on  drugs.  It  is  therefore  in  the  United  States’  national 
interest  to  help  Colombia  resolve  its  internal  struggle,  and  understanding  the  FARC  and  the  role 
it  plays  in  the  region  is  an  essential  part  of  that  effort. 

Over  the  decades,  two  main  bodies  of  thought  have  emerged  regarding  the  FARC.  The 
first  views  the  organization  as  one  that  began  with  a  revolutionary  cause  but  degraded  into  a 
violent  eriminal  network  of  nareo-traffiekers  and  rent-seeking  profiteers.  This  group  rejects  the 
notion  of  a  peace  settlement  and  believes  the  only  way  to  deal  with  the  FARC  is  with  a  heavy- 
handed  approaeh  similar  to  the  one  implemented  by  President  Alvaro  Uribe  from  2002  to  2010. 
Meanwhile,  the  other  eamp  sees  the  FARC  as  a  well-organized  insurgency  fueled  by  an  ideology 
possessing  legitimate  economie,  social,  and  political  elements.  As  sueh,  they  advocate 
diplomaey  and  formal  peaee  negotiations  like  those  attempted  in  the  early  2000 ’s  under 
President  Andres  Pastrana  and  again  by  Colombia’s  current  president,  Juan  Manuel  Santos. 
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There  is  no  debating  the  fact  that  the  FARC  began  as  a  small,  politically-motivated 
insurgency  that  evolved  into  a  very  large  and  complex  guerilla  organization.  Where  the  debate 
comes  into  play  for  the  two  competing  interpretations  is  whether  the  FARC  remains  at  its  core  a 
revolutionary  movement.  This  author  contends  -  based  on  extensive  review  of  literature  on  the 
matter  -  that  the  FARC  is  indeed  a  legitimate  insurgency  with  deep  roots  in  society.  It  is 
therefore  argued  that  the  second  camp’s  viewpoint  is  more  accurate,  making  President  Santos’ 
current  strategy  of  embracing  peace  talks  the  correct  course  of  action.  To  defend  this  position, 
this  paper  will  provide  a  brief  overview  of  the  FARC’s  history  and  how  it  built  its  power. 
Additionally,  it  will  examine  the  FARC’s  revolutionary  behavior  during  Colombia’s  last  three 
presidential  administrations  in  an  effort  to  show  that  it  is  much  more  than  a  criminal  enterprise. 
Finally,  it  will  provide  a  short  discussion  of  what  Colombia  can  do  to  achieve  success  in  its  half¬ 
century-long  battle  against  the  FARC. 

Background/History  of  the  FARC; 

To  understand  the  modem  FARC,  one  must  turn  to  centuries  of  Colombian  history.  In 
the  early  1500’s,  Colombia  was  colonized  by  Spain,  a  mle  that  lasted  some  three  hundred  years. 
During  that  time,  the  government  was  mn  by  powerful  elites.  The  majority  of  society  was  mral 
and  the  economy  hinged  on  coffee  and  precious  mineral  exports  to  the  “Old  World.”^  Since 
most  of  the  population  had  no  voice  in  government,  dissatisfaction  ran  high  which  spurred 
widespread  civil  unrest.  After  Colombia  achieved  independence  in  1819,  power  was 
concentrated  in  two  highly-polarized  political  parties  -  the  “Liberals”  and  the  “Conservatives.”"^ 
The  stmggle  between  the  two  parties  was  (and  still  is)  rooted  in  political  and  social  inequality, 
particularly  the  lack  of  representation  for  those  not  in  the  land-owning  oligarchy  and 
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commercial- industrial  classes.^  This  inequality  among  social  classes  and  the  inability  of  the  two 
parties  to  compromise  would  later  provide  the  impetus  behind  the  creation  of  the  FARC.^ 

Chaos  erupted  in  1948  after  the  assassination  of  a  moderate  Liberal  presidential 
candidate.^  His  death  polarized  the  country,  leading  to  numerous  murders,  riots,  and  extensive 
property  damage  throughout  the  nation.  Referred  to  as  La  Violencia,  this  period  represents  the 
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bloodiest  moment  in  Columbia’s  history.  It  took  over  a  decade  for  the  violence  to  subside,  after 
which  members  from  both  parties  agreed  to  form  a  new  bi-partisan  government  known  as  the 
National  Front.  This  government  outlawed  all  other  political  parties  and  stipulated  power 
alternate  periodically  between  the  liberals  and  conservatives  regardless  of  election  results. 
Moreover,  policies  favoring  the  ruling  class  and  large  landowners  forced  many  peasants  from 
their  farms  and  into  the  cities  where  they  formed  cheap  labor  pools.  This  period  of  oppression 
fanned  the  flames  of  discontent  which  drove  many  to  the  socialist  movements  taking  hold  in 
much  of  Latin  America  in  the  1950’s.^ 

Despite  being  excluded  from  the  National  Front,  the  Columbian  Communist  Party  (PCC) 
stood  up  to  state-supported  oppression  by  calling  for  improved  working  and  living  conditions  for 
the  nation’s  poor.  In  1961  Manuel  Marulanda,  a  guerilla  leader  and  key  member  of  the  PCC, 
declared  an  independent  territory  known  as  “Marquetalia.”  The  idea  behind  the  territory  was  to 
provide  protection  and  support  for  agrarian  peasants  in  rural  Colombia.  The  Conservatives 
viewed  Marquetalia  as  a  threat  and  for  several  years  launched  numerous  attacks  against  its 
people.  Hostilities  culminated  in  1964  when  the  government  launched  a  major  offensive 
against  Marulanda,  forcing  him  and  the  PCC  into  the  jungle.  Shortly  thereafter,  Marulanda  and 
several  guerilla  leaders  joined  forces  and  started  an  armed  revolutionary  movement  against  the 
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“oligarchic  usurpers  of  power.”  The  movement,  whieh  eventually  became  known  as  the  FARC, 
appointed  Marulanda  and  a  man  named  Jacobo  Arenas  as  its  leaders." 

The  Creation  of  a  Revolutionary  Movement; 

The  FARC’s  two  founding  fathers  complimented  one  another.  Marulanda  was  a 
charismatic  leader  with  instinets  for  fighting  guerilla-style  warfare  while  Arenas  was  an 
intellectual  Marxist  ideologue.  Together  they  built  an  organization  that  beeame  the  armed  forees 
component  of  the  CCP.  Early  membership  was  low  and  revenue  was  generated  through 
extortion,  kidnapping,  and  the  taxation  of  goods  and  services.  The  “base”  for  their  grassroots 
movement  came  from  the  disenfranehised  agrarian  poor  and  soeialist-leaning  rebels  living  in 
rural  Colombia.  During  its  first  decade,  the  FARC  eould  only  muster  sporadic  hit-and-run 
attacks  on  government  entities  beeause  of  mounting  pressure  from  the  joint  U.S. -Colombian 
eounterinsurgeney  campaign  known  as  Plan  Lazo}"^  Yet  despite  early  setbaeks,  the  FARC 
continued  to  grow  into  a  well-organized  Marxist-Leninist  insurgeney  based  on  Bolivarian 
prineiples. " 

Unlike  other  opportunistie  criminal  groups,  the  FARC  struetured  itself  like  a 
sophisticated  military  organization  in  order  to  regulate  its  operations  and  provide  oversight  of  its 
fmanees.  The  top  deeision  makers  formed  a  seven-member  board  known  as  the  Secretariat. 
Additionally,  a  25 -member  panel  called  the  Estado  Mayor  Central  (EMC)  was  ereated  to  provide 
command  and  control  over  the  FARC’s  seven  regional  eommands  (known  as  “bloes”).  Each 
bloc  commander  was  responsible  for  raising  money,  disseminating  information,  maintaining 
public  order,  and  handling  logistics  within  his  region. 

The  FARC  originally  targeted  unedueated  agrarian  peasants  to  fill  its  ranks.  However  it 
soon  realized  it  needed  to  broaden  its  reeruitment  beyond  this  demographic  in  order  to  gain 
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greater  influenee.  Thus  it  looked  to  the  cities  -  with  countless  oppressed  laborers  and 
impressionable  university  students  -  as  areas  of  support.  As  the  FARC  attracted  new  members 
from  all  walks  of  life,  it  realized  it  needed  a  formal  training  program  to  standardize  its 
operations.  Regional  training  facilities  were  constructed  to  teach  recruits  how  to  attack 
government  interests  and  a  stem  penal  code  was  established  that  prescribed  punishments  ranging 
from  self-criticism  to  execution.  The  seriousness  of  this  penal  code  cannot  be  understated  as 
the  penalty  for  infractions  such  as  desertion,  betrayal,  fomenting  rebellion  and  dmg  abuse  is 
immediate  death.  This  reliance  on  swift  justice  minimizes  the  FARC’s  discipline  problems  and 
allows  it  to  maintain  control  over  lower-echelon  units.  It  also  indicates  the  FARC  is  more 
concerned  with  building  an  institution  rather  than  conducting  criminal  activities. 

Like  any  organization  of  its  kind,  the  FARC  would  be  nothing  without  money.  In  1982, 
members  of  the  Secretariat  decided  to  support  coca  production  to  fund  its  proposed  expansion  . . . 
a  monumental  decision  that  would  have  lasting  implications.  The  FARC  elected  to  charge  the 
coca  farmers  a  gramaje  (farm  tax)  even  though  narcotics  trafficking  went  against  its  ideological 
principles.  These  dmg  taxes  resulted  in  a  huge  influx  of  money  which  it  used  to  fund  mral 
social  programs  that  the  government  was  not  providing.  To  limit  potential  cormption,  the  FARC 
relied  on  a  system  of  strict  military  discipline  rooted  in  fear.  It  also  assigned  ayudantias 
(advisors)  to  each  bloc  commander  who  reported  back  to  the  EMC  whenever  funds  were  used 
inappropriately  (the  typical  consequence  of  such  violations  was  death).  Unfortunately  for  the 
rest  of  Colombia,  this  dmg  money  drove  crime,  mistmst  and  cormption  to  new  heights. 

By  1990,  the  FARC  had  over  10,000  members  and  was  actively  supported  in  622  of 
Colombia’s  1,098  municipalities.^"^  Believing  it  would  never  be  recognized  as  a  legitimate 
political  entity,  the  FARC  decided  to  increase  the  level  of  violence  to  achieve  what  it  could  not 
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obtain  through  peaceful  participation  in  the  political  process.  Key  to  its  plan  was  the 
Bolivarian  Campaign  for  a  New  Colombia,  an  aggressive  eight-year  political-military  strategy 
designed  to  triple  the  size  of  the  FARC  and  rally  support  for  the  insurgency.  The 
organization’s  popularity  grew  well  under  the  campaign,  helped  in  part  by  the  government’s  lack 

97 

of  attention  paid  to  the  rural  areas  and  the  FARC’s  focus  on  security  and  social  programs. 
Although  some  of  its  goals  were  not  achieved,  by  all  accounts  the  strategy  was  a  success.  By 
1998,  the  FARC  controlled  over  40%  of  Colombia’s  territory. Many  consider  the  late  1990’s 
the  height  of  the  FARC’s  power  and  the  point  where  Colombia  was  closest  to  becoming  a  failed 
state. 

More  than  Just  Opportunistic  Criminals: 

Throughout  the  FARC’s  history,  Marulanda  and  Arenas  sought  to  legitimize  the 
organization  as  a  belligerent  and  gain  recognition  as  an  independent  government  under  the 
Geneva  Conventions.  They  argued  it  was  their  right  to  create  a  separate  republic  because  they 
controlled  territory  and  had  an  organized  armed  force.  However  critics  contend  once  the  FARC 
entered  the  drug  trade,  it  abandoned  its  ideological  principles  and  became  a  criminal  enterprise 
that  didn’t  deserve  to  participate  in  the  political  process.  Unfortunately  reality  is  not  that  simple, 
and  saying  the  FARC  is  nothing  more  than  a  criminal  network  overstates  the  matter.  This  is 
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because  it  did  not  originally  start  out  intending  to  traffic  drugs.  Rather,  its  need  to  expand 
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(through  any  means  necessary)  drove  it  to  the  country’s  most  lucrative  commodity.  The  hefty 
profits  from  narcotics  fuel  its  revolutionary  agenda  and  allow  it  to  project  power  into  the 
periphery,  both  of  which  are  needed  to  maintain  influence  over  its  base.  Therefore  the  FARC’s 
reliance  on  the  drug  trade  should  be  seen  as  a  means  to  an  end.  The  drugs  simply  provide  the 
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institutional  wealth  needed  to  further  its  political  objectives. 
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Since  the  Bolivarian  Campaign  for  a  New  Colombia  ended  in  1998,  there  have  been  three 
presidential  administrations  in  Colombia  and  each,  in  varying  degrees,  viewed  the  FARC  as  a 
criminal  enterprise.  However  it  is  important  to  guard  against  this,  especially  when  it  comes  to 
lumping  the  FARC  in  with  Colombia’s  other  drug  groups.  Traditional  narco-traffickers  are 
nothing  more  than  free-market  capitalists  motivated  by  financial  gain.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
the  FARC  which  is  organized  around  a  central  revolutionary  cause  -  to  create  a  government  of 
the  people.  If  the  FARC  was  just  another  criminal  group,  it  would  have  adopted  a  lower  profile 
to  avoid  contact  with  the  state.  Moreover,  typical  narco-traffickers  look  to  maximize  profits  by 
reducing  costs.  Seeing  the  peasants  not  as  long-term  assets,  they  rob  and  mistreat  the  farmers  in 
order  to  get  the  lowest  prices  for  the  crops.  Again,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  FARC  whose 
socialist  ideology  dictates  institutional  wealth  and  equality  over  maximizing  profits. From  the 
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FARC’s  perspective,  the  peasants  are  its  greatest  strategic  asset. 

More  than  Just  Opportunistic  Criminals  -  the  Pastrana  Presidency  (1998-2002) 

In  October  1998,  Conservative  party  member  Andres  Pastrana  was  elected  president  in 
the  closest  election  in  the  nation’s  history.  In  an  effort  to  shore  up  declining  U.S.  support  over 
Colombia’s  ineffectiveness  in  combating  its  drug  problem,  Pastrana  took  negotiations  with  the 
insurgents  to  a  whole  new  level.  He  offered  broad  concessions  to  the  guerrillas  and  honored  a 
campaign  promise  to  try  and  reach  a  peace  settlement.  In  a  public  announcement  he  stated,  “For 
peace,  1  will  risk  everything.” 

Several  events  occurred  during  Pastrana’s  presidency  which  appeared  to  give  the  FARC 
official  recognition  as  a  political  actor  rather  than  a  criminal  enterprise.  One  happened  prior  to 
the  president’s  inauguration  when  Pastrana  called  for  a  meeting  with  Marulanda  to  discuss  the 
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prospects  of  peace.  Another,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  indicator  the  president  saw  the  FARC  as  a 
legitimate  entity,  was  his  decision  to  grant  the  organization  temporary  control  of  a  16,000 
square-mile  safe  haven  in  southeastern  Colombia  (a  cease  fire  was  never  declared  beforehand). 
Known  as  the  despeje,  this  area  was  the  size  of  Switzerland  and  represented  4%  of  the  country’s 
landmass.  Pastrana  promised  to  keep  this  area  off  limits  to  government  forces  for  90  days,  but 
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the  period  was  extended  several  times  throughout  2000  and  2001.  This  move  was  very 
unpopular  with  the  Colombian  military  since  it  feared  the  FARC  was  better  equipped  and  would 
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use  the  safe  haven  to  regroup  and  train  more  recruits. 

Pastrana  believed  peace  with  the  FARC  was  a  prerequisite  for  success  in  the  drug  war. 

He  made  a  concerted  effort  to  end  Colombia’s  coca  production  by  asking  drug-consuming 
countries  to  contribute  to  a  South  American  version  of  the  Marshall  Plan.  One  element  of  his 
program,  known  as  Plan  Colombia,  involved  spending  billions  of  dollars  in  rural  areas  to 
develop  roads,  schools  and  businesses.'^®  He  hoped  the  peasants  who  grew  coca  out  of  financial 
necessity  would  be  willing  to  switch  crops  if  their  economic  situation  improved.  However  the 
key  to  Pastrana’s  plan  rest  with  the  FARC  since  it  was  the  only  organization  that  “had  the 
credibility,  manpower,  and  organizational  ability  among  the  coca  growers  to  make  crop- 
substitution  programs  stick.”'^' 

At  a  meeting  in  Costa  Rica,  the  FARC’s  chief  negotiator,  Raul  Reyes,  seemingly 
acknowledged  the  merits  of  Plan  Colombia.  He  told  a  U.S.  State  Department  representative  that, 
given  the  necessary  economic  investment,  the  FARC  could  help  eliminate  the  drug  crops  within 
five  years. This  meeting  offers  important  insight  into  the  true  nature  of  the  insurgency.  The 
fact  that  the  FARC  hinted  at  giving  up  its  involvement  in  the  drug  trade  in  return  for  greater 
government  investment  in  the  rural  areas  demonstrates  it  is  not  simply  a  narco-trafficking 
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criminal  organization.  In  this  case  it  stayed  true  to  its  founding  principle  of  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  agrarian  poor."^^ 

One  of  the  major  problems  with  Pastrana’s  peace  process  was  it  began  without  first 
declaring  a  cease-fire.  Consequently,  periods  of  “silence”  were  routinely  interrupted  by  FARC 
attacks  on  government  interests.  This  meant  the  rebels  often  arrived  at  the  negotiating  table  with 
the  upper  hand."^"^  Why  this  schizophrenic  behavior  of  talking  peace  while  making  war?  Some 
argue  the  FARC  was  never  serious  about  peace  and  only  showed  interest  in  the  process  to 
acquire  the  despeje.  Others  claim  it  had  no  incentive  to  negotiate  because  it  believed  it  was 
winning  the  war."^^  This  author  contends  both  arguments  are  true  and  the  reason  the  FARC 
stretched  out  the  negotiations  was  to  buy  time  to  reconstitute  its  forces  in  order  to  deliver  a  final 
blow  against  a  failing  state.  Moreover,  if  the  FARC  was  just  a  criminal  organization,  one  would 
expect  it  to  drag  out  the  peace  process  in  order  to  maximize  profits  from  the  drug  trade.  There  is 
no  evidence  this  was  ever  the  case."^^ 

Unfortunately  by  late  2001,  hopes  for  peace  finally  collapsed.  The  FARC’s  continued 
pursuit  of  violence  and  the  military’s  opposition  to  the  peace  effort  put  pressure  on  Pastrana  to 
end  the  negotiations.  “After  three  years  of  unsuccessful  peace  talks  and  eleven  extensions  on  the 
despeje ’s  lease,  the  Pastrana  administration  had  nothing  to  show  for  its  efforts.  However  if  the 
government  learned  anything  from  its  experiences  ...  it  was  that  the  insurgency  would  not 
negotiate  in  good  faith  unless  a  ‘mutually  hurting  stalemate’  or  balance  of  power  which  favored 
the  state  existed.”"^^  In  light  of  this,  a  majority  of  Colombians  -  feeling  betrayed  by  the  FARC’s 
disingenuous  effort  at  pursuing  peace  and  the  government’s  mismanagement  of  the  process  - 
decided  it  was  time  for  a  more  aggressive  approach.  In  May  2002,  the  citizens  voted  in  the 
hardline  independent  candidate  Alvaro  Uribe  for  president. 
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More  than  Just  Opportunistic  Criminals  -  the  Uribe  Presidency  (2002-2010): 


President  Uribe  ran  on  a  platform  to  take  the  fight  direetly  to  the  insurgents  in  order  to 
restore  citizen  confidence  in  the  government  and  regain  control  over  the  entire  nation.  Uribe 
viewed  the  FARC  as  a  criminal  organization  and  was  prepared  to  fight  with  all  the  nation’s 
resources  at  his  disposal.  His  plan  called  for  the  government  to  reassert  its  sovereignty  over 
guerilla-held  territories  and  provide  security  to  all  sectors  of  society.  However  to  do  this, 
Colombia’s  military  and  police  forces  would  need  to  be  significantly  strengthened. 

To  finance  the  modernization  and  reformation  of  the  military  and  national  police,  Uribe 
increased  government  spending  on  defense  and  implemented  a  war  tax.  The  U.S.  also  played  a 
significant  role,  having  contributed  $4.5  billion  to  Plan  Colombia  by  2004."^^  To  help  boost  its 
popularity,  the  Colombian  government  secured  several  large  tracts  of  FARC-controlled  land 
which  it  redistributed  to  poor  farmers.  This  measure,  along  with  the  president’s  focus  on 
counterterrorism  and  increased  investment,  quickly  paid  off.  After  just  two  years,  the  police  had 
a  presence  in  each  of  Colombia’s  1,098  municipalities  and  homicides  fell  by  18%.  Additionally, 
over  3,500  paramilitary  members  were  demobilized  and  the  rate  of  kidnappings  drastically 
declined.  Yet  despite  the  government’s  impressive  gains,  the  FARC  remained  a  considerable 
threat.^®  An  organization  solely  devoted  to  crime  would  have  certainly  folded  under  these 
conditions.^* 

Presidents  Bush  and  Uribe  pushed  hard  in  the  wake  of  9/1 1  to  have  the  FARC  designated 
a  terrorist  organization.  In  2002,  Bush  authorized  U.S. -pledged  funds  for  Plan  Colombia  to  be 
used  directly  against  the  FARC.  Prior  to  this,  U.S.  money  could  only  be  used  for  counterdrug 
purposes.  With  better  training  and  more  sophisticated  equipment,  Colombia’s  military  grew 
increasingly  competent  in  its  counterinsurgency  campaign.  Additionally,  the  military’s 
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increased  presenee  throughout  the  eountry  yielded  actionable  intelligenee  which  it  used  to  infliet 
signifieant  losses  on  FARC  leadership.  For  example,  Simon  Trinidad  -  the  third  ranking 

r  o 

member  of  the  EMC  -  was  eaptured  in  January  2004  and  eventually  extradited  to  the  U.S.  In 
early  March  2008,  two  members  of  the  Secretariat  were  killed  -  Raul  Reyes  in  a  cross-border 
raid  in  Eeuador  and  Ivan  Rios  by  the  hand  of  his  bodyguard.  Just  weeks  later,  the  FARC’s 
leader  (Marulanda)  died  of  a  heart  attaek.  Although  his  death  was  not  the  result  of  military 
action,  the  loss  of  a  founding  father  represented  another  signifieant  blow  to  the  insurgency. 

As  the  Colombian  military  made  advanees  into  guerilla-held  territory,  it  observed  signs 
the  FARC  was  more  than  just  a  eriminal  organization.  In  many  of  the  isolated  villages,  it 
discovered  evidenee  the  insurgents  were  attempting  to  ereate  shadow  governments  under  a  plan 
ealled  New  Colombia.  John  Baylis,  a  noted  expert  on  revolutionary  warfare,  eontends  that  most 
insurgent  movements  establish  parallel  governing  institutions  to  act  as  focal  points  for  gaining 
public  loyalty.  These  networks  provide  a  degree  of  legitimaey  for  the  revolutionary  forces  while 
eroding  the  legitimacy  held  by  the  government.  There  are  numerous  examples  of  guerrilla 
organizations  predating  the  FARC  (Mao’s  Red  Army,  Giap’s  North  Vietnamese  People’s  Army) 
whieh  created  these  “states  within  states”  to  win  over  publie  opinion. 

Under  New  Colombia,  the  FARC  successfully  established  itself  as  the  de  faeto  governing 
authority  in  many  rural  areas.  Its  efforts  to  assert  control  over  the  loeal  populace  and  ereate  a 
political  entity  in  direet  competition  with  the  government  illustrates  the  FARC  was  interested  in 
becoming  its  own  nation  state.  To  help  achieve  this  goal,  the  FARC  implemented  several 
measures  sueh  as  mandatory  identifieation  cards  for  all  residents  and  soeial  regulations  which 
governed  citizen  behavior.  It  even  went  so  far  as  to  create  a  monetary  system  based  on  the  coca 
leaf  The  faet  that  the  FARC  attempted  to  ereate  political  structures  resembling  those  of  a 
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traditional  government  supports  the  argument  that  it  is  a  revolutionary  organization  that  desires 
political  power  . . .  not  a  criminal  enterprise. 

Not  only  were  government  attacks  having  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  FARC,  but  several 
internal  factors  helped  erode  the  ideological  commitment  of  its  base  during  the  Uribe  presidency. 
First,  the  FARC  lost  several  key  members  of  its  leadership  . . .  positions  difficult  to  fill  with 
equally-qualified  replacements.  Second,  the  quality  of  recruits  noticeably  dropped  as  more 
under-aged  children  filled  the  ranks  and  struggled  to  cope  with  the  psychological  horrors  of 
war.  Third,  90%  of  its  soldiers  were  illiterate  and  possessed  little  primary  school  education. 
Although  competent  warriors  skilled  in  guerilla  tactics,  many  were  unable  to  comprehend  the 
organization’s  complex  ideological  beliefs.  Finally,  the  FARC  was  forced  to  cut  back  on  most  of 
its  regular  political  meetings  due  to  increased  operations  tempo.  As  a  result,  many  new  recruits 
weren’t  properly  indoctrinated  into  FARC  ideology  and  struggled  to  grasp  the  political  and 
social  needs  of  the  people  they  were  defending. 

A  sense  of  frustration  amongst  the  FARC’s  base  reached  new  heights  during  this  time. 
Many  complained  about  the  guerrillas’  below-average  intelligence,  extreme  shortsightedness, 
and  lack  of  dedication  to  the  peace  process.  Anti-FARC  rallies  (both  domestic  and  international) 
as  well  as  condemnation  over  its  use  of  kidnapping  became  commonplace.  Even  Venezuelan 
President  Hugo  Chavez  (long  considered  a  FARC  ally)  called  upon  the  rebels  to  lay  down  their 
weapons  and  end  the  practice  of  kidnapping.  Public  opinion  towards  the  FARC  reached  new 
lows  while  polls  for  the  president  and  his  counterinsurgency  strategy  showed  unprecedented 
support  (when  Uribe  left  office  he  had  a  75%  approval  rating  and  82%  supported  the  way  he 
handled  the  guerillas).^*  By  all  accounts  the  tables  appeared  to  have  finally  turned  for  Columbia. 
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More  than  Just  Opportunistic  Criminals  -  the  Santos  Presidency  (2010-Present): 


There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the  FARC  has  been  substantially  crippled  by  the 
government’s  ongoing  military  campaigns.  Plagued  by  deaths,  captures,  desertions  and  low 
recruitment  numbers,  the  organization  is  now  estimated  to  have  less  than  10,000  members  (down 
from  its  high  of  18,000  in  the  late  1990’s).  Nevertheless,  its  jungle  hideaways  continue  to 
provide  protection  for  its  ongoing  illicit  activities,  allowing  it  to  ratchet  up  the  violence  in  areas 
still  under  its  control.  Additionally,  the  FARC  has  recently  formed  alliances  with  other  cartels 
and  paramilitary  organizations.  Although  these  alliances  are  often  temporary  and  fragile,  they  do 
add  another  dimension  to  the  conflict. 

The  2010  election  of  President  Santos  marked  a  defining  moment  for  Colombia’s  future. 
During  his  campaign,  he  indicated  he  was  willing  to  implement  a  “multi-faceted  approach” 
which  included  resuming  peace  talks  with  the  FARC.^"^  Santos  argued  the  military-centric 
policies  of  President  Uribe,  although  effective,  would  not  be  enough  to  permanently  end  the 
insurgency.  As  such  he  advocated  pursuing  a  comprehensive  strategy  of  negotiations  with  an 
emphasis  on  nonmilitary  solutions. 

Undoubtedly  Santos  wants  to  go  down  in  history  as  the  president  who  finally  achieved 
lasting  peace  with  the  FARC.  However  his  desire  to  move  away  from  the  hardline  policies  of  his 
predecessor  should  not  be  misinterpreted  as  an  unwillingness  to  use  strong  military  force  against 
the  rebels.  In  fact,  from  the  surface  there  appears  to  be  very  little  difference  between  either 
presidents’  approach  to  military  operations.  The  Santos  government  continues  to  bring  the  fight 
directly  to  the  rebels,  achieving  noteworthy  results  such  as  the  September  2010  airstrike  that 
killed  “Mono  Jojoy,”  the  FARC’s  second  in  command.  This  high-profile  death  forced  the 
FARC’s  new  leader  -  Alfonso  Cano  -  to  implement  radical  change.  For  example,  the  FARC 
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disbanded  its  large  camps  and  disbursed  into  groups  of  less  than  twelve  persons  to  avoid  being 
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targeted.  Additionally,  the  rebels  pushed  out  into  the  periphery,  seeking  the  protection 
provided  by  the  security  vacuum  existing  along  Colombia’s  southern  borders. 

Unfortunately  for  the  FARC,  this  change  in  strategy  was  not  enough  to  halt  the 
government’s  advance.  In  November  2011,  Cano  was  killed  in  a  military  raid  which  Santos  says 
“represents  the  most  devastating  blow  this  group  has  suffered  in  its  history.”  Following  the  raid, 
the  president  called  upon  every  member  of  the  FARC  to  demobilize  immediately.  Not 
surprising,  the  guerillas  refused  and  vowed  to  press  on  with  more  attacks.  Nevertheless,  Cano’s 
death  made  the  president  feel  he  could  enter  peace  negotiations  from  a  position  of  strength. 
However  not  wanting  to  repeat  the  failures  of  the  Pastrana  administration,  Santos  clearly 
stipulated  there  would  be  no  halt  to  the  government’s  offensive  until  a  formal  ceasefire  was 
signed. 

With  respect  to  the  most  recent  peace  process,  it  appears  the  FARC  may  be  willing  to 
make  good  this  time  around.  In  January  2012,  the  FARC’s  newest  leader  “Timochenko”  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  president  indicating  he  wished  to  engage  in  peace  talks.  The  letter,  which  reveals 
the  FARC’s  revolutionary  spirit  is  still  alive,  proposed  a  broad  agenda  that  went  far  beyond  the 
conflict.  Timochenko  wished  to  discuss  a  wide  range  of  policies  including  privatizations, 
deregulation,  freedom  of  trade  and  investment,  and  environmental  devastation.  In  a  goodwill 
gesture,  the  FARC  leader  also  agreed  to  release  all  remaining  security  force  hostages.  This 
was  in  line  with  the  announcement  the  rebels  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  their  plan  to 
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release  all  hostages  and  discontinue  the  practice  of  kidnapping. 

By  mid-November  2012,  enough  had  been  done  by  both  sides  to  demonstrate  each 
other’s  commitment  to  peace.  Formal  talks  were  held  in  Oslo,  Norway  followed  a  month  later 
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by  the  FARC’s  declaration  of  a  two-month  unilateral  ceasefire  -  the  first  such  truce  in  more  than 
a  decade. The  delegation  also  met  in  December  2012,  this  time  in  Havana,  Cuba.^^  One  has  to 
wonder  if  Timochenko’s  letter  to  President  Santos  represents  more  insurgent  rhetoric  or  is  a 
genuine  call  for  peace.  Considering  the  government  over  the  last  two  decades  has  taken 
significant  steps  to  address  the  very  issues  he  mentioned,  it  is  most  likely  the  latter.  Given  that 
an  insurgency  without  a  cause  is  not  an  insurgency,  it  seems  likely  the  FARC  finally  recognizes 
that  many  of  its  original  grievances  are  largely  resolved.  Consequently,  the  only  way  it  can  now 
become  a  legitimate  member  of  the  political  process  is  if  it  agrees  to  peace.  And  since  most 
Colombians  are  desperate  to  see  an  end  to  this  conflict,  odds  are  they  will  be  very  generous 
towards  the  FARC  if  it  takes  such  a  step  (again,  more  evidence  it  is  not  just  a  group  of  narco¬ 
criminals). 

So  Now  What? 

Colombia  represents  a  strategically  important  country  that  is  arguably  our  closest  ally  in 
Latin  America.  Moreover,  security  in  the  region  depends  on  a  strong  Colombia  -  a  resilient  and 
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democratic  society  that  has  successfully  defeated  its  arch  nemesis:  cocaine.  It  is  not  surprising 
the  United  States’  commitment  to  Colombia  has  grown  significantly,  especially  considering  the 
close  connection  between  terrorism  and  the  drug  trade.  In  the  last  twelve  years,  this  commitment 
has  produced  tremendous  results.  Specifically,  violence  has  fallen  to  its  lowest  level  in  a 
generation,  government  presence  has  returned  to  every  municipality,  and  economic  growth  has 
spurred  development  on  all  fronts.  Yet  despite  these  impressive  gains,  narcotics  trafficking 
remains  a  significant  threat  which  has  the  potential  to  undermine  several  years  of  progress. 

Defeating  the  FARC  once  and  for  all  will  not  be  easy.  As  this  paper  revealed,  the  FARC 
is  much  more  than  a  band  of  narco-traffickers  and  rent-seeking  profiteers.  Consequently, 
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treating  it  as  just  another  criminal  organization  is  a  mistake  . . .  this  has  been  done  before  and  has 
failed  to  achieve  positive  results.  The  Santos  administration  recognizes  this  fact  and  its  multi¬ 
faceted  approach  to  combating  the  FARC  (negotiating  peace  while  keeping  its  military  options 
open)  appears  to  be  working  and  must  be  continued.  It  is  therefore  in  America’s  national  interest 
that  Colombia  handles  the  FARC  as  a  legitimate  insurgency  rather  than  a  criminal  entity. 

So  what  can  America  do  to  help  Colombia  achieve  success?  Joel  Day  of  the  Korbel 
School  of  International  Studies  contends  the  U.S.  must  support  counter-insurgency  programs  that 
bring  the  FARC’s  true  believers  into  the  political  process  while  “flipping”  its  remaining 
members.  To  do  this,  the  Santos  administration  must  capitalize  on  the  major  disconnect  that 
currently  exists  between  FARC  leadership,  its  soldiers,  and  the  insurgency’s  base.  This  means 
the  true  believers  must  be  separated  from  those  who  have  little  interest  in  the  insurgency  and  be 
allowed  to  peacefully  participate  in  the  political  process.  An  open  invitation  to  rejoin  civil 
society  would  capitalize  on  the  fact  that  many  FARC  members  still  wish  to  be  involved  in 
building  schools,  paving  roads,  and  increasing  the  quality  of  life  of  its  supporters.  As  such, 
Colombia  must  be  willing  to  treat  these  ideologically-driven  FARC  members  as  patriots  rather 
than  criminals. 

With  respect  to  the  non-ideologically-defmed  rebels,  the  government  must  focus  less  on 
eliminating  them  and  more  on  facilitating  their  defection.  Programs  of  reconciliation  and 
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integration  will  help  win  their  hearts  and  minds  and  convince  many  to  flip  from  the  FARC. 
Additionally,  they  must  be  offered  realistic  alternatives  to  the  drug  trade.  If  jobs  aren’t  readily 
available,  the  government  must  step  in  with  monetary  incentives.  However  it  cannot  end  there 
since  permanently  flipping  the  insurgents  is  far  more  complicated  than  just  paying  their  bills.  If 
Colombia  can  get  the  rebels  to  defect,  then  measures  must  be  in  place  to  keep  them  from  going 
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back.  Consequently,  the  very  non-monetary  ineentives  the  FARC  used  to  reeruit  its  members 

Q  1 

(eomradeship,  seeurity  and  respeet)  must  be  offered  by  the  Colombian  government. 

Thanks  to  the  progress  made  during  the  past  three  administrations,  Colombia  stands  a  real 
chance  at  finally  defeating  the  insurgency.  The  above  reeommendations  will  only  enhance  this 
effort  and  should  be  eonsidered  by  Colombia  in  its  eampaign  against  the  FARC.  The  time  has 

come  for  Colombia  to  make  the  FARC  an  offer  it  cannot  refuse  .  .  .  and  the  FARC  to  finally 
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accept. 
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Notes 


1.  Paul  E.  Saskiewicz,  “The  Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  of  Colombia  -  People’s  Army 
(FARC-EP):  Marxist  Leninist  Insurgency  or  Criminal  Enterprise?”  Research  Report  no. 
Unknown  (Monterey,  CA:  Naval  Postgraduate  School,  December,  2005),  2. 

2.  According  to  an  annual  White  House  report  for  2011  (written  by  the  Office  of  National 
Drug  Control  Policy),  Peru  regained  its  former  distinction  as  the  world’s  top  cocaine  producer. 
Colombia’s  output  fell  sharply  in  201 1,  putting  the  former  leader  in  third  place  behind  Bolivia. 
Gil  Kerlikowske,  director  of  the  White  House  drug  policy  office,  described  the  reduction  as 
“historic”  and  credits  Plan  Colombia  for  the  decline.  Plan  Colombia  is  a  U.S.  taxpayer- funded 
program  to  combat  drugs  and  terrorism  that  has  given  Colombia  over  $8  billion  since  it  started  in 
2000  -  the  largest  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  outside  the  Middle  East  and  Afghanistan.  See  Chris 
Kraul  and  Jenny  Carolina  Gonzalez,  “White  House:  Peru  Displaces  Colombia  as  Top  Cocaine 
VroAwcQxC  Los  Angeles  Times,  30  July  2012, 

http://latimesblogs.latimes.com/world  now/20 1 2/07/reporting-ffom-bogota-peru-has-regained- 

its-former-distinction-as-the-worlds-top-cocaine-producer-according-to-the-annua.html. 

3.  There  were  several  small  revolts  against  Spanish  rule  throughout  this  period.  A  major 
point  of  contention  was  Spain’s  steady  increase  in  taxes  on  the  Colombians  to  fund  its  wars 
against  Britain  and  France.  The  first  major  victory  came  in  1819  during  the  Battle  of  Boyaca 
when  Simon  Bolivar ‘s  revolutionary  forces  defeated  the  Spanish  military  causing  many  Spanish 
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